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Reading is like eating peanuts: 
once you begin, you tend to go on end 
on. Every book stands by itself, like 
a one-family house, but books are like 
houses in a city. Although they are 
separate, together they all add up to 
something; they are connected with 
each other and with other cities. The 
same ideas, or related ones, turn up 
in different places; the human prob- 
lems that repeat themselves in life 
repeat themselves in literature, but 
with different solutions according to 
different authors who wrote at differ- 
ent times. Books influence each other ; 
they link the past and the present and 
the future and have their own genera- 
tions, like families. Wherever you 
start reading you connect yourself 
with one of the families of ideas, and, 
in the long run, you not only find out 
about the world and the people in it: 
you find out about yourself, too. 


from “It’s fun to read”—Bennett Cerf 
in The wonderful world of books. 
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(Letter sent by Executive Board of the Iowa Library Association to Iowa libraries) 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Muscatine, Iowa 
March 27, 1953 


Dear Librarians, Trustees, and Friends of Libraries: 


A recent letter from the Board of Trustees of the Correctionville, Iowa 
Public Library has been sent to many members of the Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation. This letter, dated March 19, 1953, contains several misstatements 
of fact, and so completely misrepresents the viewpoint of the Iowa Library 
Association that we feel it demands some reply. 

The Iowa county library law, Chapter 358B, Code of Iowa, 1950, provides 
that a county library may be established when a majority of the voters VOTE 
FOR such a library. It further provides that each incorporated city or town 
already maintaining a free public library shall vote separately, and that un- 
less a majority of the voters of such town or city vote favorably on the 
proposition, the corporation involved does not become a part of the county 
library system. 

A reading of this chapter of the Code makes it entirely clear that no town 
or city already maintaining a free public library can be included in a county 
library unless a majority of the voters have voted to have it included. 

Once such an election has been held, and as a result of a favorable vote, a 
county library has been established, it is not possible for any segment of 
the county to withdraw its support and participation. This principle, it will be 
seen, is the same which makes it impossible for a state to secede from the 
United States, or a county of Iowa to withdraw from the state of Iowa. This 
principle is so well established as to require no argument. Government in- 
stitutions of all kinds would be impossible to maintain if temporarily disaf- 
fected units could withdraw at will. 

Correctionville finds itself in a county library system to which the mem- 
bers of the present Board of Trustees of Correctionville Public Library now 
wish it did not belong. This town was not maintaining a free public library 
in 1948 when the Woodbury County Library was voted in; therefore, it was 
not eligible to make a choice between participation and non-participation. It 
has since established a tax supported public library, but the law takes no 
account of what happens within a town after a county library has been es- 
tablished. Therefore, Correctionville now advocates the principle of secession, 
and is being opposed on the ground that if permission were granted to it, the 
whole structure of the county library law would be weakened. 

This situation has been hinted at, though not thoroughly explained in the 
first paragraph of the Correctionville letter. The rest of the letter is an at- 
tempt to persuade you that the Iowa Library Association wishes to foist 
upon you a system of centralization which would rob you of freedom of ac- 
tion in all public library matters. This is manifestly absurd. County libraries 
cannot, under the law quoted above, give service to or collect revenues from 

“cities and towns maintaining a free public library” except as explained in 
paragraph two of this letter. 

The Iowa Library Association is interested in promoting the establishment 
of county libraries because it feels that a county library can provide for all 
the citizens of a county better library service than they have ever known. 
The Iowa Library Association recognizes, under the law, the right of the 
citizens of any community where there is existing a free public library to ex- 
clude themselves from the county library system. The Association’s only 
intent is to see that all the citizens of any county where a county library law 
is being considered are fully informed, both as to the law and as to the benefits 
of a county library. 

As for the misrepresentation of remarks attributed to Miss Blanche A. 
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Smith a reading of the issues of the Iowa Library Quarterly for the past two 
or three years will convince anyone that there is no sinister intent in Miss 
Smith’s enthusiastic advocacy of county libraries. She speaks for county li- 
braries because, and only because, her professional judgment is that they of- 
fer the best means for the best library service to the most people of the 
state of Iowa. 

Yours very truly, 


Executive Board 
Iowa Library Association 


SIGNED Opal Tanner, President 

Elizabeth B. Hage, Vice President 
Eleanor Jones, Secretary 
Jack Tillson, Treasurer 
Germaine Krettek 
Letha Davidson 
Blanche A. Smith 
Beryl Hoyt 

(Mrs.) Vera B. Harris 
John Harvey 


' 


WE STAND UNITED 


A bill was introduced in the House in January which is a matter of con- 
cern to everyone interested in the welfare of Iowa libraries. This is the back- 
ground of the action. 


Correctionville, a small town in Woodbury County, became a part of the 
Woodbury County Library in 1948 when the people of the county voted for a 
county library. At that time, Correctionville had an Association Library, or- 
ganized in 1889 and since that time supported by membership fees, gifts, etc. 
There had been an attempt to get the library on a tax supported basis but 
the effort had not been successful. According to our county library law, com- 
munities with no library service, as well as those towns with libraries that 
are not tax supported, become a part of the county library system. 


In 1950 Correctionville levied a tax for library support. That made two 
taxes for library service, one to the town and one to the county. It did not 
make the residents of the town happy to pay twice so the matter was taken 
to court. Last summer the Supreme Court decision returned to Correction- 
ville the money they had paid the county library, not because they were be- 
ing taxed doubly but on a technicality of not having certified the amount at 
the proper time to the proper person. The decision upheld the principle of 
the county library law that a community cannot withdraw from a county 
library system in which it has been included. 


H. F. 162, introduced at the instigation of the residents of Correctionville 
who wanted to get out of the library, would make it possible for “any in- 
corporated city or town” to withdraw from the county library merely “by 
giving notice by registered mail to the board of library trustees . . . and the 
county auditor prior to July 10.” le Pig ly to dy 

The Iowa Library Association, spearheaded by the Legislative and Exten- 
sion committees, went into action to prevent the passage of a bill that would 
cause so much damage to the whole county library structure. The Association 
had worked hard and long for the passage of the county library bill in 1947 
and an amendment in 1949. Since that time four county libraries had been 
established. They are still in the experimental stage and the idea that any 
part of the system might suddenly, and without warning, decide to withdraw 
is opposed to the interests of the whole county library system, as well as a 
denial of one of the most basic principles of government. 


Many states have demonstrated that larger areas of service are better for 
all the people than the small town and village libraries where financial sup- 
port is necessarily restricted. Just as county libraries can give better serv- 
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ice than separate town libraries, so regional libraries would improve on county 
service. 

Two factors have worked against organization of county-wide library serv- 
ice in Iowa. The first is that something that is “your own” is more desir- 
able than something owned by a larger group. 


Taxation is the modern way of owning together many things that could 
never be owned otherwise. As families get more book service from the public 
library than they could ever have for like expenditure for their own library, 
so little towns and farm communities will be able to have more books if the 
county unites in one library. And by “one library” we mean the administra- 
tive library, with its branches and stations. But in some communities the 
small library looms so much larger than the better, more diversified, county 
service. There are expressed fears that the local library will be “taken away.” 
As a matter of fact, the small local libraries are, more often than not, made 
bases from which local service is given by the county library to the sur- 
rounding area. The books are not confiscated. Some of them aren’t even 
wanted. Others may be borrowed for the use of a patron in another part of 
the county. The result is greater flexibility and better service for the entire 
county than could ever be obtained from continued support of small, isolated 
libraries. The county library makes fluid all the collections to all the people 
who want them. 

The second factor that has prevented rapid growth of county libraries is 
lack of information about libraries in general, as well as county libraries. It 
is not well enough known that library work is a real profession, that trained 
librarians should be in charge of libraries supported by tax funds, that there 
are standards for book selection in libraries, for budgeting library funds, for 
cataloging books, for service to children and adults, and for all other phases 
of library work. These are studied by library school students who put them 
into practice in their work after leaving school. It stands to reason that a 
person with a library training will be able to do more effective work than an 
untrained person. This is said with all due credit to the fine work being done 
in many places in Iowa by untrained, but highly intelligent people working 
in the library field. We all try to help the willing learner as much as possible 
but one cannot get a complete library school education by experience without 
making sad and costly mistakes. 

The advocates of H F 162 were surprised at the speed with which the 
Iowa Library Association organized to oppose it. No librarian had been con- 
sulted about the bill and none would have encouraged its introduction. No 
one is better informed about library matters than librarians themselves, and 
they are the ones to be consulted when library legislation is planned. 


The primary purpose of organizations is to promote the welfare of groups. 
The officers and committee chairmen of the Iowa Library Association are in- 
formed about the professional activities of the group and are alerted when 
anything takes place which holds a threat to the best interests of Iowa li- 
braries. Such a threat was H. F. 162. The Iowa Library Association went 
into action and explained why they did not want the bill passed. Fortunate- 
ly there were enough people who wanted to understand all sides of the ques- 
tion, who were willing to listen and who worked with us to oppose the bill. 





IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
STATE MEETING 


Des Moines, Iowa 
October 22-24, 1953 
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SCIENCE MAGAZINE PROVIDED 
BY JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

IN IOWA 


J. W. Kercheval, Science Department 
Iowa State a College, Cedar Falls, 
owa 


In a recent survey of science in- 
struction in the public high schools 
of Iowa, one of the items requested in- 
formation on science periodicals pro- 
vided by the schools. This short re- 
port will summarize this portion of 
the survey. 

A survey questionnaire was sent to 
each public high school in the state. 
If a town had a separate junior high 
school and a separate senior high 
school an attempt was made to send 
a questionnaire to each. For example, 
a separate questionnaire went to each 
of the five senior high schools and 
the six junior high schools in Des 
Moines. In all, 886 blanks were sent 
out. Four hundred eight or 54 per 
cent of the blanks were returned, com- 
pleted in a form for satisfactory use. 

The following table will show that 
the returns represent a fair cross sec- 
tion of our schools based upon the en- 
rollment in the senior high schools. 


Per cent of all 
senior high 
schools in lowa 
having the_ indi- 
cated enrollment. 


Per cent of total 
replies from sen- 
for high schools 
having the indi- 
cated enrollment. 


Enrollment 


25 and less pupils 4.4 5.3 
26 to 50 pupils 23.8 27.9 
51 to 75 pupils 21.8 23.6 
76 to 100 pupils 15.2 12.8 
101 to 150 pupils 14.1 12.8 
151 to 200 pupils 4.9 4.2 
201 to 300 pupils 6.2 4.7 
301 to 400 pupils 3.3 2.9 


401 or more 6.2 5.6 

From 453 reports made on the sci- 
ence periodicals provided by their 
schools, the following data was ob- 
tained: 


Number of science Number of % of the 453 schools 
periodicals provided schools replying 
1 33 7.3 
2 81 17.9 
3 93 20.5 
4 113 25.0 
5 76 16.8 
6 34 7.5 
7 13 2.7 
8 7 1.5 
10 3 0.6 


The following table indicates the 
percentage of the 453 schools which 
provided each of the indicated mag- 
azines. 





Number of 
schools 


Yo of schools 
° replying 


Magazine provided 


Popular Science 357 79 
Popular Mechanics 347 77 
Nature Magazine 259 57 
Science Digest 223 50 
Today’s Health 217 48 
Science Newsletter 116 26 
Scientific American 54 12 
Popular Photography 47 10 
Chemistry 14 3 
Schools Science and Math. 10 2 
National Geographic 10 2 
Current Science and 

Aviation 9 2 
Journal of Chemical 

Education 2 


These returns indicate that about 
25 per cent of our junior and senior 
high schools provide not more than 
two science magazines for their stu- 
dents’ use in science while about 45 
per cent provide three or less. On the 
other hand about 29 per cent provide 
five or more and 25 per cent provide 
four. Thus a little over half of our 
schools subscribe to four or more sci- 
ence periodicals. The five most often 
found on the schools’ library shelves 
are Popular Science, Popular Mechan- 
ics, Nature Magazine, Science Digest 
and Today’s Health. 


The writer wishes to acknowledge 
the help of Dr. H. M. Silvey of the 
Bureau of Research at Iowa State 
Teachers College in conducting the 
survey. 





NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 
AWARDS 


Ann Nolan Clark received the New- 
bery Award for her book Secret of 
the Andes on March 9 when the 
awards were made from Frederick 
Melcher’s office. The presentations 
were made by Rosemary E. Livsey, 
chairman of the committee for 1952. 
The Newbery Award goes to the au- 
thor of the most distinguished title 
written for children by an American 
author during the year. Viking Press 
published Secret of the Andes. 


Lynd Ward, illustrator and author 
of The Biggest Bear received the Cal- 
decott Award, for the most distin- 
guished picture book of the year. It 
was published by Houghton Mifflin. 
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DO ALL LIBRARIES NEED 
NUMBERS ON THE BACKS 
OF BOOKS? 


Years ago we started a campaign 
to discourage efforts to catalog a li- 
brary unless the work could be done 
by someone who had had enough li- 
brary training to be able to do it cred- 
itably—and to carry it on. Our advice 
was based on the results of the efforts 
of too many well-intentioned groups, 
each sure that it was the exception to 
the rule that cataloging should be 
done by people trained to do it. No 
untrained person has any idea of the 
muddles he can get involved in, until 
he tries to classify and catalog a col- 
lection of books. 


Unfortunately we did not have a 
good substitute for cataloging. We 
merely suggested that books be 
grouped roughly by subject, with the 
subjects well marked on the shelves 
where the books would be placed. 
Further, we suggested that an author- 
title index might show what books 
the library had. These substitutes did 
not satisfy the ambitious catalogers. 
Small libraries continued to have fig- 
ures inked on the backs of the books 
signifying little or nothing, depending 
on how long the cataloger stayed on 
the job. 


Now the “Reader interest classifi- 
cation” is hailed as the solution of this 
perplexing question. It seems to an- 
swer the pleas of superintendents of 
schools, presidents of library boards, 
and ambitious librarians who feel 
that their libraries would have more 
dignity if properly organized. The 
plan is explained by Claribel Sommer- 
ville in this issue. We strongly recom- 
mend a thoughtful reading by all who 
feel the urge to classify and catalog 
a small collection of books. We also 
recommend its use in the Young 
Adults collections where the patrons 
desire independence in locating and 
using the books. Various classifica- 
tion schemes are suggested. In select- 
ing any classification for a library, it 
is imperative that you keep in mind 
the interests of the people who use 
the books. 


WORKSHOP FOR IOWA 
LIBRARIANS 


The second annual library work- 
shop will be held this summer, June 
6 through 12, on the campus of the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa Gity. 


Ideas and suggestions supplied by 
librarians attending last summer’s 
sessions are being incorporated into 
this year’s program. Thus, the con- 
ference will learn the latest book 
mending techniques, will consider the 
problems of school librarians as well 
as those of public librarians and will 
discuss cooperation between school 
and public libraries. There will also 
be instruction in cataloguing, refer- 
ence, children’s work, public relations, 
and related areas. Library trustees 
will be urged to attend special ses- 
sions at which their problems will be 
investigated. 


A certificate of completion will be 
issued to those librarians attending 
the workshop. 


Instructors will be recruited from 
the Iowa State Library, from public 
and school libraries of the state, from 
ALA Headquarters and from the staff 
of the State University. 


The librarians will be housed in the 
new Iowa Center for Continuation 
Study and many of the sessions will 
be held in this building. The registra- 
tion fee is $6.25. 


More than 50 librarians attended 
the workshop in 1952. They were en- 
thusiastic in their statements regard- 
ing its worth and the need for holding 
a similar event in 1953. 


Mrs. Louane L. Newsome will be in 
charge of the program and inquiries 
or suggestions may be directed to her 
at the Mathematics-Physics Library, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 





Let’s meet at the District 
Meeting and talk things over. 
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CUNSIDER THE READER 
An Introduction to Reader Interest 
Classification 
Presented by 
Claribel Sommerville 

Reader Interest Classification is a 
plan of arranging books on the shelves 
in terms of use and interest to the 
potential reader rather than by the 
Dewey Decimal Classification scheme. 
Books on a given subject are brought 
together regardless of Dewey number. 
The detailed classification of many 
small libraries has become too elab- 
orate and complicated for most needs. 
In these days of simplification it is 
well for us to examine the need of 
our patrons and arrange our books to 
meet their needs. We have been afraid 
to tinker with the systematic arrange- 
ment of Dewey that was intended for 
the use of students of special subjects 
rather than that of the casual reader. 
The Reader Interest Classification has 
developed gradually during the past 


15 years. Browsing Rooms, Open 
Shelf Rooms and Branch Libraries 
throughout the country have been ar- 
ranged by broad subject categories 
reflecting specific interests of the com- 
munity or group. By using such a 
scheme, libraries and librarians are 
providing reading guidance by organ- 
ization and arrangement. 


Without a complete revolution or 
upheaval in any library, it is possible 
to experiment with Reader Interest 
grouping in one section or area. Your 
Young Adult of Young Modern Col- 
lection may be just the place to try 
such a scheme. The categories are 
broad, flexible and subject to change 
to meet individual requirements. Look 
over the following plans and work out 
a system that will best fit your needs. 
Don’t be afraid to experiment. Feel 
free to pick and choose from the cap- 
tions and categories that appeal to 
you. Consider your readers! 





READER INTEREST 15? 
YOUNG ADULT RO 
DES MOINES PUBLIC LIBRARY 
" | ay ARTS 
. Painting and Sculpture 
8 Music 
Cc. The ene and Screen 


D. Poet 
2.  w.- TO LAUGH 
. Cartoon Books 
. Humorous Fiction and Poetry 
. Personal Experiences 
. Fantastic Tales 
Folklore 
3. ADVENTURE 
. Travel 
. Biography of an Adventurous Type 
. Fiction of an Adventurous Nature 
. Mystery Stories 
. Science Fiction 
. Western Stories 


- 


HOOWP> 


AmOOn> 


o> 
Qa 
>° 
- 


A. Psychology 
. Personal Religion (Values and beliefs) 
. Personality 
. Boy-Girl Social Relationships 
. Personal Grooming 
. Personal Development (Etiquette, meetings, 
speaking, etc.) 
Marriage and Sex Education 
6. MARVELS OF SCIENCE 
A. Science 
B. Technology 
. Biographies of Scientists 
. Animal Kingdom 
Animal Stories 
7. THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
A. 20th Century Living 
B. Other Lands and Peoples 
OUR HERITAGE 
HOW-TO-DO-IT 
A. Crafts 
B. Hobbies (Photography, cooking, stamp collect- 
ing, model railroads, etc.) 
& = and Magic 
10. STORIES—LONG AND SHORT 
READER INTEREST eer tae! 
AS DEVELOPED IN VARIOUS LIBRARIES 
I. Wilder Branch—Detroit Public Library 
Background reading 
(Includes Philosophy, History, Great Books, 
Belle Lettres, and Classics = all fields, ar- 
arranged in one alphabet by author) 


Q Smoaw 


Boat 


om 


The Arts 
A. Painting and Sculpture 
B. Music 
C. Theatre 
D. Poetry 
Personal Living 
A. Religion 
B. Psychology of Living 
C. Make the most of Yourself 
D. Speaking and Meetings 
Family Life 
A. Marriage and Family 
B. Child Care 
C. Health 
D. Country Living 
E. Practical Farming 
Your Home 
A. Planning 
B. Decoration 
C. Management 
D. Cooking 
E. Entertaining 
F. Needlework 
Current Affairs 
A. Foreign Relations 
- National Problems 
. Labor and Capital 
. March of Science 


B 
Cc 
D 
Sports 
A. Baseball and Football 
B. Summer —y 
C. Winter Spo: 

D. In ofl my (Camping, Fishing, Hunting) 
Hobbies (Things to do—How to do it) 

A. ae 

B. Craf 

Cc.  _-” 

D. Gardening 

E. Pets 
People and Places 

A. Interesting People (lives) 

.B. Our Country 

C. Our Neighbors (Canada, Central America 

and South America) 


F. Exploring Nature 
The Bright Side 
Business 


Information 
A. General Science 
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. Natural Science 

Social Sciences (Transportation, democ- 

racy, citizenship, economics, criminology, 

youth, etc.) 

. Education 

Language and Writing 

Literature 

. Assembly Programs 

History 

a. General 

b. U. S. (Includes gov’t and economic 
history) 

ce. Other Countries 

Technical 

. Mathematics 

. Aviation 

. Auto Mechanics 

. Radio and Television 

. Building 

(Plywood, woodwork, insulation, concrete, 

masonry, carpentry, air conditioning, heat- 

ing, plumbing, electric wiring) 


aw 


Os 


HOOW> 


™ 


Shop 

(Welding, metal work, pattern making, 
machine shop, blueprints, mechanical 
drawing, minerals, plastics, tool and die) 
G. Maintenance 

(Refrigeration, Diesel engines, combustion, 
engineering) 


The above are all shelved in groups 


as 


indicated. Arrangement in each 


section is by the author. The subject 
is stamped in the back of each book 
in the upper left-hand corner. The 
catalog cards have the same stamp 
above the call number. 


Il. 


Detroit General Interest Grouping (Intended as 

a general classification scheme) 

1. Self-improvement 
(Manners, practical psychology, conduct of 
life, better English, public speaking, selected 
drama and fiction) 

2. Vocational Improvement and Adjustment 
(Vocational aptitudes, requirements and re- 
wards of occupations, beginning technical ma- 
terial on common trades, vocations in fiction 
and biography) 

3. Recreation 
(Worthwhile popular fiction and non-fiction, 
biography, travel, games, hobbies) 

4. The Wor 

(Current social problems, international rela- 

tions, basic material in economicss, political 

science, etc., historical backgrounds, sociolog- 
ical fiction) 

The Arts 

(Music, drama, petating. fine arts) 

Home and Famiy 

(Gardening, care and repair of the house, 

cooking, interior decorating, child care, school 

and parent, sex and marriage, health, Adoles- 

— in fiction and non-fiction, going to col- 

ege) 

7. Toward a General Education 
(Outlines and surveys of various branches of 
knowledge, how to study, how to read) 

South Chicago General Interest Grouping (In- 
tended as a general, although not inclusive, 
classification scheme for persons of average and 
above average reading ability) 

1. International Friends and Enemies 

2. War and Peace 

3. Local and National Politics 

4. Business and Economic Problems (Including 
labor problems 

5. Child Care and Education 

6. Family Interests 

7. Healthful Living 

8. Scientific Frontiers 

9. The Arts Today (Including music) 

10. Leisure Time Activities 


a om 
. . 


IV. South Chicago Special Interest Grouping (In- 


tended as a fragmentary scheme for persons of 
below average reading ability—reading level of 
materials included to vary from 6th to 9th 
grade) 

1. Democracy 

2. Causes of the War 

3. Men at Work 

4. Your Job 

5. Scientific and Engineering Adventures 

6. Manners and Beauty for Moderns 

7. Sports and Games 


8. Understanding Yourself 
V. Muncie Special Interest Grouping (Intended as 
a fragmentary scheme for part of the collection 
in a small library). Used in Muncie for the 
non-fiction section of a branch with a total 
book stock of 10,000 volumes. 
1. Your Job 
2. Adventure 
3. Interesting People 
4. World About Us 
5. The Arts 
6. Using Leisure 
7. You 
8. Your Home 
9. Your Family 
VI. Proposed Grouping by Student Committee— 
a of Chicago Graduate Library School 
1. What’s Happening Now 
2. Your Job 
3. Our Heritage 
(Classics, informational books in readable 
form, music, art, religion, philosophy, and 
inspirational books) 
4. How To Do It 
(Sports, parties, games, crafts, photography, 
and hobbies) 
5. The Bright Side 
(Humor and books written with a cheerful 
slant) 
6. You, Your Home, and Family 
(Personality, gardening, cook books, nutrition, 
interior decorating, child care, and family 
relationships) 
7. Adventure 
VII. Boston Public Library—Open Shelf Department 
—Reader Interest Room 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
A. The World in the 20th Century. 
20th Century History 
Al. Foreign Affairs. (Including peace 
plans, United Nations, etc.) 
2. World War IL 
3. National Problems (Politics and gov- 
vernment, race relations, crime, de- 
linquency and penology, economic and 
business conditions, defense, etc.) 
A 4. Labor and Capital. (Including Na- 
tional and Foreign) 
A 5. Developments in Science. 
B. Living in the 20th Century. 
B 1. a for Crisis. Values for Sur- 


val. 
B 2. Psychology of Living. (Understanding 
ourselves, mental hygiene, self im- 
provement) 
B 3. Marriage and the Family 
B 4. Your Child 


L eoples. 
C 1. Inside the U.S.A. 
C 2. Neighbors to the North. 
C 3. Neighbors to the South. 
C 4. Great Britain, Ireland. 
C 5. Europe and the Near East. 
6. Russia and Asia. 


Cc 
C 7. Africa. 
C 8. Pacific Islands and Australia. 
C 9. General 

General 

— 


VIII. Muncie, Indiana 1 Reader Interest Classification 
for Young Adults 
y Tales—Long and Short 
Your Spare Time 
Hy World Today 
4. Personality Plus 
5. Careers 
6. Mysterious Universe 
7. Our Heritage 
8. Human Adventure 
9. All in Good Fun ‘ 


READER INTEREST CLASSIFICATION 
JUVENILE 


a.m Wilder Branch—Detroit Public Library 
B. Fairy Tales 
C. Poetry and Music 
D. Adventure 
Includes pirates, diving, hero stories, tall tales, 
ndians, cowboys, explorers, sea stories, etc.) 
E. Fiction 
F. Science and Invention 
Science 


1. 
2. Invention 


G. Thines fe De 


1. Handicrafts and Hobbies 


A 
A 
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2. Games and Sports 
3. Plays 
H. Out of Doors 
1. General 
2. Insects, Birds and Reptiles 
3. Plants and Trees 
4. Earth, Weather and Astronomy 
I. Animals 
1. Stories 
2. Pet Care 
J. About You 
1. Religion 
2. Careers 


K. Around the World 
1. General 

2. United States 

3. To the North 

4. Latin America 
5. Europe 

6. Other Continents 
7. Social Studies 

8. Holidays 





PERSONALS 

Mrs. Esther M. Anderson, chief li- 
brarian, and Mrs Katherine S. Stew- 
art, assistant, at the Veterans Hos- 
pital, Knoxville, received superior ac- 
complishment awards from the VA 
efficiency awards committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Such rewards are grant- 
ed infrequently and it is an honor to 
receive them. The services performed 
by the two librarians are such that 
three would normally be employed to 
carry out the schedule. 

The friends of Mrs. Mary Bowman, 
former Clear Lake librarian, were in- 
vited to open house at the library Sun- 
day, March 29, in honor of her ninety- 
fifth birthday April 1. Mrs. T. G. 
Burns and Mrs. Edith Naylor were 
hostesses. 

Helene Haefner, former assistant in 
the Wartburg College library, Waver- 
ly, was married November 1, 1952, to 
Reverend John T. Meyer of LaMoille, 
Illinois. 

Beryl Hoyt, Simpson College librar- 
ian, has been granted a two months’ 
leave of absence to allow her to work 
on a two months’ promotional mem- 
bership project at ALA headquarters. 
She began her new work March 15. 

Mrs. Genevieve Anderson Hoyt, as- 
sociate professor in the college of ed- 
ucation of Drake University, has been 
appointed to the ISEA Library Serv- 
ice Board for one year. Mrs. Hoyt 
succeeds Helen Button of Waterloo 
who resigned because of a change of 
position in the Waterloo schools. 

Helen D. Hutchinson, former De- 
corah resident and at one time assist- 
ant in the Decorah library, has been 
appointed deputy director of the Phil- 
adelphia Free Library. For the past 


four years she was in charge of per- 
sonnel at Enoch Pratt Library in Bal- 
timore. She attended the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and Pratt Library 
School. 

Norman L. Kilpatrick, associate di- 
rector of University Libraries since 
1946, resigned to assume duties as di- 
rector of the Florida State University 
libraries April 1. Among other chal- 
lenges which will greet him in the new 
position is the planning of a new two- 
million dollar library at Tallahassee. 

Mr. Kilpatrick came to Iowa from 
the United States Agriculture Li- 
brary in Washington, D. C., in 1946. 
As president of the Iowa Library As- 
sociation he performed a real service 
to the association. He attended all of 
the district meetings, including a 
workshop in Creston, and acted as 
host and president when the state 
meeting was held in Iowa City in 
October 1951. The Workshop for li- 
brarians which he conducted last sum- 
mer was a fine way of bringing to- 
gether many librarians with problems 
to discuss and set the pattern for an- 
another to be held this summer. 

The warm friends and admirers of 
Mr. Kilpatrick regret his departure 
but rejoice in the opportunity which 
the new position offers for greater 
service in his profession. 

Mildred Louise Treman, children’s 
librarian at the Council Bluffs Public 
Library, and Bert Edward Phelan 
were married Sunday, January 11. 
They are living at 417 S. 1st St., Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Mrs. Phelan is continuing 
her work in the library. 





NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Alton—The Alton library board hon- 
ored Mrs. Clyde Brenton of Des 
Moines at a tea February 17. This 
was an expression of appreciation for 
several generous donations to the li- 
brary in memory of Mrs. S. A. Lin- 
coln, a sister of Mrs. Brenton. Mrs. 
Lincoln was a member of the board 
for many years, part of which time 
she was president of the board. 

Anthon—tThe library was remem- 
bered in the will of Mrs. Everett 
Heuer, widow of a former Anthon 
Herald publisher. She left $500 to the 
library. 

DeWitt—At the quarterly meeting 
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of the library board in January, Elsie 
Saxton, librarian, was honored by a 
token of appreciation from the board 
for her fifty years of service. 


Everly—Mrs. H. DeGarzon, who 
has over the years given faithful and 
distinguished service to the commu- 
nity through the library, has been 
obliged to resign that position because 
of her eyesight. Her resignation is a 
matter of general regret. Ettie 
Groenwold succeeds her. 

Keota—Excavation for the base- 
ment of the Wilson Memorial Library 
has started. The library will be 40 x 
50 feet. The building is made possible 
by the gift of approximately $75,000 
from the late R. O. Wilson. 

Le Mars—Westmar College—Rich- 
elieu Orr is a new assistant in the li- 
brary. She is a William and Mary Col- 
lege graduate and received her library 
training at George Peabody. 

Lime Springs—The library which 
started as an American Legion Auxil- 
iary library in 1950 and which was 
presented to the town in January, 
1953, has been officially taken over by 
the town and will be tax supported in 
the future. Belle Pettit is librarian. 

McGregor—The library has been 
notified that it will share in the estate 
of Miss Elizabeth Updegraff, a former 
member of a pioneer family of Mc- 
Gregor. Although she has lived in 
New York for the past 40 years, Miss 
Updegraff has always been interested 
in her home town and had expressed 
a wish to do something for the li- 
brary. Besides an outright gift, the 
library will also receive two other 
parts of the estate bequeathed to 
friends to be held in trust during their 
lifetime and to go to the library upon 
their deaths. The amount of the es- 
tate was not announced. 

A special bill was introduced into 
legislature to make it possible for Mc- 
Gregor to accept one of the provisions 
of the gift, which was that a nephew 
living in Minneapolis be a member of 
the board of trustees of the McGregor 
library. 

Manchester — Celebrating its fifty 
years of service to the community, 
the library held open house March 26, 
during the afternoon and evening. 

Manson—Mrs. Mildred Coffman has 
been elected librarian to fill the va- 


cancy caused by the death of Eva 
Elliott. Mrs. Coffman’s place on the 
library board has not been filled. 


Marion—Additional book stacks 
and a section for books and bound 
newspapers in the basement have re- 
lieved the crowded shelves. 


Shenandoah—In memory of his 
wife, Ruth Long Ahlgren, and her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. O. S. Long, a 
gift of $6,500 has been made by A. N. 
Ahlgren to the library. This is to be 
used for a memorial room which will 
be a fine arts room in a proposed addi- 
tion to the library. Mrs. Ahlgren was 
a member of the board for many 
years and was always true to her high 
vision of the place a library should 
have in the community. The gift was 
announced March 9, the anniversary 
of her death. 

Villisea—The friends of the late 
Clifford G. English have presented 
the library with a beautiful electrical- 
ly illuminated globe of the world and 
an accompanying atlas in his memory. 
Mr. English was for many years a 
trustee of the library and his interest 
in geography and travel is the moti- 
vation for the memorial gift which 
will be so useful in the library. 

A memorial fund in honor of the 
late Charles L. Meyerhoff has been 
turned over to the library board to be 
spent at its discretion. 

Washington—The new $100,000 li- 
brary now under way has been made 
possible by the generosity of former 
citizens of the city. Mrs. Jane A. 
Chilcote, a widow who had allowed 
her home to be used for a library, 
willed the home to the library on her 
death in 1901. The late Fort Sher- 
man and Ralph M. Smith left enough 
to construct the two wings, now being 
completed. 

Waterloo—Waterloo is proud of its 
recently renovated West Side library. 
Mezzanine stacks, new shelves in the 
reference room and a new charging 
desk are among the improvements 
that have made over the library. 

Waverly—Wartburg College—Mrs. 
Muriel Boedecker has been assisting 
in the library since January 5. She 
formerly worked in the Augustana 
Library in Minneapolis. 

Webster City—A concert of clas- 
sical music is being offered to the 
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public from 5 to 6 daily in the refer- 
ence room. The concerts will include 
a complete symphonic work or several 
shorter works. Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony was played at the first 
concert. 





CHANGES IN LIBRARY BOARDS 

Arthur—Mrs. Ed England, Mrs. 
Otis Howell and Mrs. A. E. Lindsay 
replace Mrs. R. C. Stewardson, Mrs. 
J. A. Carlson and Mary Churchill. 

Battle Creek — Mrs. Curtis Van 
Houten and Mrs. Calvin Goodenow 
are new members of the library board. 

Bayard—Mrs. Ruth Sterling suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Hazel Strauser, deceased. 
Mrs. Philip Nance succeeds Mrs. Hazel 
Robinson who became librarian. 

Blakesburg—Mrs. Ray Baldwin re- 
places Harold Huff. 

Brooklyn—Martin Brosnahan suc- 
ceeds Forrest Hicks who resigned aft- 
er serving 10 years. 

Council Bluffs—Dr. Jack Treynor 
replaces Roy Scott, deceased. 

Iowa City—H. Clark Houghton re- 
places Mrs. Ruth K. Bye. Mrs. Bye 
resigned because of necessary extend- 
ed absence from the city. 

Montrose—Mrs. Orval Miller has 
resigned after 18 years of service on 
the library board. 

Sioux City — Richard Verstegen 
succeeds Dr. George W. Dunn who 
resigned in 1952. George G. Gardiner 
succeeds Frank E. Scott who resigned 
because of his health. 

Swea City—Mrs. Ed. Stewart has 
been appointed to the library board. 

Van Meter—Mrs. Ben Coxon has 
been named to the library board to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mrs. Lizzie Fisher. 

Woodbury County Library—Ardell 
Countryman of Kingsley and W. C. 
Wilmott of Oto are new members of 
the library board. 


NECROLOGY 


Roy S. Clay, trustee of the Council 
Bluffs library since 1944, died in 
January. He was secretary of the 
board at the time of his death. 

John D. Denison, librarian of the 
Iowa State Library from February, 
1937, to March, 1939, died March 4 
at Fairfield state hospital, Newton, 
Connecticut. Burial was in Des 
Moines. 

Eva Elliott, beloved librarian at 
Manson for the past 12 years, died 
January 18, 1953. Before becoming 
librarian, Miss Elliott had taught in 
the Manson schools. 

Dr. A. E. Wanamaker, president of 
the Hamburg library board, died Jan- 
uary 13. He had lived in Hamburg 
56 years. 





WORKSHOP FOR HOSPITAL 
LIBRARIANS 


The Minnesota Association of Hos- 
pital and Medical Librarians is ar- 
ranging a two-day workshop for hos- 
pital librarians under the sponsorship 
of the American Hospital Association 
and the center for Continuation Study 
of the University of Minnesota. This 
institute will be held at the Continua- 
tion Center in Minneapolis on May 
15-16, 1953, so that librarians may at- 
tend both the workshop classes and 
sessions of the Upper Midwest Hos- 
pital Conference, May 13-15. 


The program will cover all types of 
library service in the hospital—pa- 
tients, medical and nursing school. 
All interested librarians are invited 
to attend. Further information and 
registration material may be obtained 
through Miss Frida Pliefke, 2000 
Medical Arts Building, Minneapolis 
2, Minnesota, or Center for Continua- 
tion Study, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1952 

Public Libraries Division American Library Association 
Agar, Herbert, A Declaration of Faith, Houghton-Mifflin. 
Allen, Frederick L., The Big Chicago, Harper. 
Behrman, Samuel N., Duveen, Random. 
Berenson, Bernhard, Rumor and Reflection, 1941-1944, Simon and Schuster. 
Bible. The Holy Bible. Revised Standard Version, Nelson. 
Brooks, Van Wyck, Confident Years: 1885-1915, Dutton. 
Castro, Josué de, Geography of Hunger, Little. 
Chambers, Whitaker, Witness, Random. 
Clark, Eleanor, Rome and a Villa, Doubleday. 
Conrad, Barnaby, Matador, Houghton-Miffiin. 
Cooke, Alistair, One Man’s America, Knopf. 
De Voto, Bernard A., The Course of Empire, Houghton-Miffiin. 
Dewey, Thomas E., Journey to the Far Pacific, Doubleday. 
Dobie, James F., The Mustangs, Little. 
Douglas, Paul H., Ethics in Government, Harvard University Press. 
Douglas, William O., Beyond the High Himalayas, Doubleday. 
Eliot, Thomas S., The Complete Poems and Plays, Harcourt. 
Ellison, Ralph, Invisible Man, Random. 
Frank, Anne, Diary of a Young Girl, Doubleday. 


Freeman, Douglas S., George Washington: V. 5, Victory with the Help of France, 
Scribner. 


Gray, Elizabeth J., Windows for the Crown Prince, Lippincott. 


Grew, Joseph C., The Turbulent Era: A Diplomatic Record of 40 Years, 1904-1945, 
Houghton-Mifflin. 


Hand, Learned, The Spirit of Liberty, Knopf. 
Hart-Davis, Rupert, Hugh Walpole, Macmillan. 
Hemingway, Ernest, The Old Man and the Sea, Scribner. 


Hoover, Herbert C., Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: V. 2, The Cabinet and the Presidency, 
1920-1933, V. 3, The Great Depression, 1929-1941, Macmillan. 


Howard, Joseph K., Strange Empire: A Narrative of the Northwest, Morrow. 
Killilea, Marie L., Karen, Prentice-Hall. 
King, Ernest J. and Whitehall, W. M., Fleet Admiral King, A Naval Record, Norton. 
Koestler, Arthur, Arrow in the Blue, Macmillan. 
Krutch, Joseph W., Desert Year, Sloane. 
Latourette, Kenneth S., American Record in the Far East, 1945-1951, Macmillan. 
Lubell, Samuel, Future of American Politics, Harper. 
MacLeish, Archibald, Collected Poems: 1917-1952, Houghton Mifflin. 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent, The Letters of Edna St. Vincent Millay, Harper. 
Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Irony of American History, Scribner. 
O’Connor, Frank, Pseud., Stories of Frank O’Connor, Knopf. 
Philbrick, Herbert A., ] Led Three Lives: Citizen, Communist, Counterspy, McGraw. 
Porter, Katherine A., The Days Before, Harcourt. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1952 


Prescott, Hilda F. M., The Man on a Donkey, Macmillan. 
Remarque, Erich M., Spark of Life, Appleton. 


Rowan, Cart L., South of Freedom, Knopf. 


Shaw, George B., Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell; Their Correspondence, 


Knopf. 


Shirer, William L., Midcentury Journey, Farrar. 


Simon, Edith, Gelden Hand, Putnam. 


Stevenson, Adlai E., Speeches of Adlai Stevenson, Harper. 

Strong, George T., The Diary of George Templeton Strong, Macmillan. 
Thomas, Benjamin P., Abraham Lincoln, Knopf. 

Vandenberg, Arthur H., The Private Papers, Houghton-Mifflin. 

Webb, Walter P., The Great Frontier, Houghton-Mifflin. 

Wecter, Dixon, Sam Clemens of Hannibal, Houghton-Mifflin. 

Wilmot, Chester, Struggle for Europe, Harper. 

Wilson, Edmund, The Shores of Light, Farrar. 


March, 1953. 





Public libraries will serve as in- 
formation centers, local organizations 
as active participants in the ALA 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Project which 
began operations in January under 
agreement with and a grant from 
UNESCO. The ALA believes that the 
program will fit into the information- 
al and educational role of the public 
library. It has therefore agreed to 
help publicize the Gift Coupons, which 
are presented as a means of providing 
essential educational tools to institu- 
tions abroad. The project is spon- 
sored by the ALA International Rela- 
tions Board. Exhibits and informa- 
tional materials will be distributed di- 
rectly to large public libraries and to 
smaller public libraries through the 
state library agencies. The first mail- 
ing will reach libraries early in Feb- 
ruary and will, we hope, stimulate re- 


sponse and comment from the field. 
The project has been shaped so that 
it will meet library needs in advising 
community groups in their program- 
ming. The suggestions will be definite 
and practical, but flexible enough so 
that they may be easily adapted to 
established library programs. Doug- 
las Bryant, chairman of the IRB, has 
secured offices for the project at the 
Harvard College Library. Mrs. Rae 
Cecilia Kipp, director of the project, 
has spent several weeks planning for 
it in New York, Washington, and here 
at Headquarters. Mrs. Grace Steven- 
son, Associate Executive Secretary of 
ALA, is the Headquarters officer for 
the project. 


Source: Memo to members, by 
David H. Clift—ALA Bulletin, 
February, 1953. 
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